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EDITORIALS 


like everyone else, have their eyes glued on 

Korea and the new Administration (?) in Rus- 
sia, prayerfully hoping the apparent change in attitude 
represents a sincere desire for peace. Judging from 
the figures released this morning, Wednesday, April 8, 
on prisoner exchange, the attitude bears all the ear- 
marks of just another Communist ruse. Food proces- 
sors now planning their 1953 production, having in 
mind the effects of a possible peace in Korea, might 
very well adopt the same cautious yet open-minded 
approach used by the United Nations negotiators, and 
by the State Department. One important considera- 
tion, seemingly overlooked in the stock markets today, 
is that in the event of peace, the Administration has 
committed itself to a policy of continuing military 
strength and adequate defense, and it seems most im- 
probable at this time, that the people of the United 
States would stand for any sudden lessening of the 
defense effort in the near future. 


| ike eve BUT CAUTIOUS—Food processors, 


NEW MARKET FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY— 
While it’s no secret to the canning industry. that farm- 
ers are enjoying a far larger income than just a few 
years ago, sales opportunities in that area are often 
overlooked, for it’s difficult to entirely comprehend the 
changes that have taken place on the farm in so short 
@ time. The fact that 23 million farm people are using 
t is extra income for easier and more gracious living, 
was brought out by a recent survey by “Capper’s 
lkarmer”. The publication asked subscribers to indi- 
c: te their buying preference of some 89 products sold 
i) food stores. The results are interesting and we 
b lieve will be surprising in some cases. 75 percent 
© the farm families replying, for instance, indicated 
t ey buy canned peas, 65 percent buy canned corn, 89 
» reent pineapple, 77 percent fruit cocktail, 83 percent 
( .tsup, 89 percent peanut butter, 51 percent luncheon 
1 eats, and so on. One of the most surprising returns 

as a whopping 86 percent who buy canned soups. 

‘turns indicate however, that the farmer’s wife is 
» ill home-canning a good many peaches, only 48 per- 
‘ent of the returns indicated they buy this popular 
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product in cans, and only 27 percent buy canned pears. 
Frozen fruits, too, aren’t quite so popular with the 
rural family, according to the survey, which shows 
that 21 percent buy this item. A slightly larger per- 
centage, 28, purchase frozen vegetables. 


A comparison of purchases by city folks is inter- 
esting. The last report of the Milwaukee Journal for 
that City, 1952, showed that 95 percent of the people 
of Milwaukee buy canned peas, 80 percent corn, 97 
percent catsup, 88 percent fruit cocktail, 33 percent 
frozen fruits, and 57 percent frozen vegetables. 


All in all, it is indicated that while farm families 
still purchase less processed foods than do their city 
cousins, the market is still a most attractive one, and 
is probably growing. 


Here, then, might be the opportunity for the small 
independent canner, particularly those interested in 
establishing and maintaining their own brand. The 
smaller towns of 25,000 and under, lend themselves ad- 
mirably to an advertising and merchandising program 
that might well be fitted to the budget of the smaller 
operator. Canners interested might bear in mind that 
farm families consume more food than city folks, be- 
cause farm families are usually larger with more 
mouths to feed; and they buy for their employees .. . 
hired men and extra hands, as well as for themselves; 
their outdoor living gives them bigger appetites; be- 
cause they shop less frequently they buy in larger 
quantities. All of which would add up to larger can 
sizes for those firms intending to specialize in these 
markets. 


On the other hand, the canner would not want to 
take these facts for granted, but he would want to 
have more information on grade preference, type and 
style of pack preferred, for instance, before going off 
the deep end. These facts are much more readily 
determined in markets of this size. But one thing that 
appears rather certain is the fact that the farmer is 
a choice customer that no canner should overlook. 
Those interested in obtaining a copy of the survey 
might write the Research Department, Capper Pub- 
lications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 


NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GIRDLER’S VOTATOR DIVISION 
APPOINTS GRAY 


Wallace A. Gray has become a member 
of the New York sales staff of The Gird- 
ler Corporation’s Votator Division, An- 
nouncement of the appointment was made 
by Lamar D. Roy, the Votator Division’s 
sales manager. 


Mr. Gray joined The Girdler Corpora- 
tion in 1944. In 1950 he was assigned to 
the field service and engineering staff, 
with headquarters in New York. 


The Votator Division of The Girdler 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky., designs and 
erects plants for the processing of many 
foods and industrial products, and manu- 
factures processing equipment. Its New 
York offices are at 150 Broadway. 


X-RAY MACHINE 
CHECKS CAN FILL 


A radically new X-Ray machine that 
automatically checks the level of liquids 
in cans at rates up to 900 per minute 
has been designed by engineers of the 
General Electric Co., X-Ray Department 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Heart of the machine is a tiny crystal 
of cadmium sulfide, about the size of a 
match-head, which acts on signals from 
an 80,000-volt X-Ray tube. The unit is 
already doing a “watchdog” job for the 
Pabst Brewing Co. at several plants, in- 
suring automatically that all cans of 
beer are tightly sealed and contain 
exact measure. 


The unit is capable of inspecting cans 
or cartons at rates far greater than 
those at which any processing line pres- 
ently operates, and can work within an 
accuracy of 30 drops of beer, or plus-or- 
minus 1/64 inch of liquid level. 


In addition to beer, the unit can be 
adapted to inspecting many products 
packed in cans or cartons, including such 
liquids as milk, fruit juices, waxes, oils, 
and chemicals; and such free-flowing 
solids as salt, cereals, soaps, flour, bake 
mixes, insecticides and tooth powders. 


The cadmium sulfide crystal is grown 
in vapor-filled “hothouses” at GE’s 
X-Ray plant in Milwaukee, where the 
widespread applications of the new de- 
tectors were first predicted a year ago. 
The crystal detector is placed at the 
desired height of fill level on one side 
of the conveyor line, with the X-Ray 
tube on the other. When a can or carton 
that is not full enough comes along, the 
crystal receives a jolt of X-Ray from the 
tube, which changes it from a non-con- 
ductor to a very good conductor of elec- 
tricity and starts an electrical circuit in 
operaton. This is relayed to an auto- 
matic air-blast unit, which blows the 
faulty container off the line. 


WOVEN WIRE BELT CATALOG 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Company of 
Cambridge, Maryland, has made avail- 
able for free distribution, a new woven 
wire belt catalog of some 140 pages. The 
wire-o bound volume generously illus- 
trated, shows the various types of con- 
veyor belting available, with complete 
specifications. 


GOODRICH ANNOUNCES 
SOIL CONDITIONER 


W. F. Goodrich Chemical Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently expanded 
plant facilities for the manufacture of 
“Good-rite K-700”, the basic ingredient 
which is used by formulators and com- 
mercial packagers of soil conditioners. 
An extensive research program to deter- 
mine new uses and new methods of appli- 
cations, new ways of handling, and in 
general the true value of this chemical 
discovery has been established. 


SPRAY STRAWBERRIES EARLY 


Ferbam sprays will reduce rot of both 
green and ripe berries. Apply one spray 
before bloom, and two or more after 
bloom, at weekly intervals, advises plant 
pathologist L. O. Weaver of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


FRONT COVER 


ROBOT SPEAKS FOR CHARITY— 
Canco Charlie American Can Com- 
pany’s genial mechanical man, madé 
ten “personal appearances” in Sac- 
ramento, California, in March as 
the representative of United Cru- 
sade to say “Thank You” to the 
community for its outstanding re- 
sponse to last fall’s fund-raising 
campaign. 

Here, the half-ton electronic Tin 
Can Man presents the Crusade 
Merit Award to Beach Vasey, sec- 
retary to Governor Earl Warren, 
who received the certificate on be- 
aalf of state employees during cere- 
monies on the steps of the Capitol. 
E. A. Combatalade, 1952 Crusade 
chairman, looks on. 

Charlie, attired in his “official” cus- 
tom bearing the names of the Cru- 
sade’s 43 participating agencies, 
spoke to more than 20,000 people 
during his 4-day stay in the Sacra- 
mento area. 

At the conclusion of his visit, 
Charlie himself was awarded a 
Merit Certificate by Crusade offli- 
cials “in grateful appreciation of 
outstanding performance.” 
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YALE & TOWNE APPOINTMENTS 


The appointments of Carleton P. 
Adams as advertising manager and New- 
combe C. Baker, Jr., as manager, special 
sales promotion of The Yale Materials 
Handling Division of The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
have been announced by James A. Shell- 
enberger, director of advertising, public- 
ity and market research. 

Adams formerly was with the Quaker 
Rubber Corp., where he was director of 
advertising and sales promotion, 

Baker, formerly of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Ine., will supervise the division’s un- 
usual new sales project—the 25,000-mile 
transcontinental tour of the world’s first 
traveling materials handling show — 
which went on the road in Miami on Feb. 
24. 


SCREW CONVEYOR BOOK 


Comprehensive information on screw 
conveyors and screw feeders is provided 
in a new 92-page Book No. 2289, just 
released by Link-Belt Company. 

The screw conveyor, one of the oldest 
and simplest conveying mediums, is also 
one of the most versatile, as shown by 
the wide assortment of materials handled. 

The book gives detailed engineering 
information, with selection tables and 
horsepower formulas, layouts and ar- 
rangements, dimensional data and part 
numbers, to permit selection of screw 
conveyors and screw feeders for many 
types of applications. 


MYERS REORGANIZES 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, 
Ohio, today announced the reorganiza- 
tion of the sales division following the 
election by the board of directors of C. D. 
Leiter as Vice-President in charge of 
Sales. Mr. Leiter former Vice-President 
and Domestic Sales Manager, will have 
complete supervision of all sales division 
functions and activities. 

W. B. Kellogg, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent and Foreign Sales Manager, has 
been elected Vice-President and Export 
Sales Manager. 

The new appointments within the sales 
division include the following: 

E. M. Myers, as Sales Operations Man- 
ager, will co-ordinate the activities of 
the operating domestic sales department 
and the export sales department. 

J. F. Simmons, as Domestic Sales Man- 
ager, will be responsible for all functions 
of the domestic sales force, including the 
correspondence and order department, 
district managers and salesmen. 

D. E. Brubaker, as Merchandising 
Manager, will supervise all merchandis- 
ing and market research functions of the 
domestic sales department and will assist 
the export department in similar prob- 
lems. 

E. H. Reaser has been reappointed 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, and C. B. Sattler has been re- 
appointed Sales Traning Director. 
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Application of 
THE NEW WAGE & HOUR 
INTERPRETATIONS 


The interstate activities of most 
plants in the industry bring them within 
the scope of the Federal law setting 
minimum wage, overtime pay, and child- 
labor standards. When this law—the 
Fair Labor Standard Act—was enacted, 
it was recognized that the canning in- 
dustry, along with a number of others, 
had distinctive problems, and certain 
exemptions for it were written into the 
statute. 


CANNING DEFINED 


Before discussing the regulatory pro- 
visions of the Act, it may be useful to 
explain the meaning of “canning” under 
it. The term is used in several sections 
to mean hermetically sealing and ‘steril- 
izing or pasteurizing and refers to a 
process involving the performance of 
such operations. Necessary preparatory 
operations on products, as well as plac- 
ing them in cans or containers, as in- 
tegral parts of a single uninterrupted 
canning process, are also included in 
“canning.” Sebsequent operations, such 
as labeling cans or other containers and 
plucing the sealed containers in boxes, 
are part of canning, too, whether they 
are performed as part of an uninter- 
rupted or an interrupted process. The 
pack may be held to the end of the sea- 
son or over to the following season, or it 
may be moved to a different plant or a 
separate warehouse. The interruption 
to the process or the delay will not pre- 
vent the later operations from qualifying 
asa part of the.canning process. 


COVERAGE, AND PROVISIONS 


The Act covers employees engaged in 
inte: tate commerte or in the production 
of gods for interstate commerce. Unless 
they come within specific exemptions, all 
cove:ed employees must be paid at a rate 
of not less than 75 cents an hour. In 
addi‘ ion, the Act requires that employees 
be } .id time and one-half their regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked over 
40 |. the work-week. 


EXEMPTIONS DISCUSSED 


Available to fresh fruit and vegetable 
can.ers are exemptions which enable 
the: to operate for a total of 28 weeks 
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during the year without paying overtime 
after 40 hours a week. If they are within 
the “area of production,” they may take 
a complete exemption from both over- 
time and minimum wage provisions. In 
addition, certain ‘“white-Collar”  em- 
ployees may be exempt. However, any 
exemption may become inapplicable if 
the employee performs nonexempt work. 


On August 26, 1952 the Wage & 
Hour Division issued a_ revised 
statement of policy and interpreta- 
tion, defining, for the first time, 
the term “canning” and describing 
the term “first processing” which 
govern canner’s exemptions to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This is 
the first official explanation of 
these interpretations. 


PERISHABLE OR SEASONAL 
COMMODITIES—SECTION 7(C) 


Now for a closer look at these exemp- 
tions. One permits employees of em- 
ployers engaged in first processing, 
packing and canning perishable or sea- 
sonal fresh fruit or vegetables to work 
an unlimited number of hours at 
straight-time pay during a total of 14 
workweeks in the calendar year. It is 
important to remember that the exemp- 
tion applies only to the establishments 
where the specified operations are car- 
ried on, and only to two groups of em- 
ployees: (1) Those actually engaged in 
the first-processing, canning, or packing 
of fresh fruit and vegetables or their 
byproducts, and (2) those whose work is 
a necessary incident to the specified 
operations, and who work solely in the 
portions of the premises devoted by their 
employer to such operations. 


During the weeks (up to 14) a plant 
is exclusively engaged in canning perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits cr vege- 
tables, all employees working in the 
plant, including office help, maintenance 


workers, janitors, are covered by the 
exemption. (Editors note: Note partic- 
ularly the word “exclusively.” In 1 and 2 
above other, uncovered operations are 
also carried on at the establishment.) 


FIRST-PROCESSING AND BY- 
PRODUCT OPERATIONS—Exemption 
from the overtime pay requirements pro- 
vided for the first processing of perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vege- 
tables may also include byproduct oper- 
ations on these commodities. An em- 
ployer who commences processing opera- 
tions on perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables is considered en- 
gaged in first-processing of the particu- 
lar commodity throughout the various 
operations on it, including operations on 
byproducts, which commence with the 
initial processing and continue as a 
series of operations which are carried 
on in the same place of employment and 
during which the commodity remains 
perishable. 


The exemption is illustrated by the 
case of an employer who first-processes 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or 
vegetables on a processing line which 
divides after a certain stage in the oper- 
ations to permit the processing of dif- 
ferent portions of the commodity into 
different products or byproducts. So 
long as all these operations take place in 
the same place of employment and are 
part if a continuous series throughout 
which the commodities remain perish- 
able, the employees continuing the proc- 
essing of the different portions into 
products or byproducts are considered 
engaged in first-processing. 


A specific example is the apple proc- 
essor who starts with whole apples 
which he peels and cores and continues 
processing on two production lines—one 
for the main portions, the other for the 
peelings and cores to produce pomace. 
The primary operations on the whole 
apples and the main portions are first- 
processing. In addition, the first-proc- 
essing includes the byproduct operations 
if each series of processing operations is 
performed in the same place of employ- 
ment as a continuous series of operations 
beginning with the coring and peeling 
of the whole apples. 


SEASONAL INDUSTRIES— 
SECTION 7(b) (3) 


A limited exemption from the overtime 
provisions is provided for industries 
which the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
specifically finds to be of a seasonal na- 
ture. The canning and the first-process- 
ing, packing, and storing of perishable 
or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables 
have been found to be seasonal indus- 
tries. Like the exemption first discussed, 
this “seasonal” exemption is available 
for as many as 14 workweeks in the 
year, and it is an exemption from the 
overtime provisions only. Here, how- 
ever, the similarity ends, for the sea- 
sonal exemption places a restriction on 
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the number of hours that may be worked 
without payment of overtime. During 
the 14 workweeks in which the exemp- 
tion is taken, employees must be paid 
time and one-half their regular rate of 
pay for all hours worked over 12 in a 
day or 56 in a workweek. 

Once the determination has been made 
that an industry is seasonal, the exemp- 
tion gained is an industry exemption. 
This means that the exemption applies to 
other workers, such as maintenance or 
repair personnel, or to office employees, 
even though the office is not located on 
the cannery premises. 

(Editor’s note: It should be noted here 
that the “seasonal” exemption does not 
apply to byproducts operations. F. R. 
10/24/52; Canning Trade 11/3/52.) 

Canners should be able to handle most 
of their pack without paying overtime by 
taking the two 14-week overtime exemp- 
tions to which they are entitled. The 
employer is free to decide when to take 
the 14-week period for the complete 
exemption so long as the specified oper- 
ations are being carried on at the time 
selected. He is free to select any 14- 
week period for the limited exemption. 
The two exemptions may be taken con- 
secutively if the employer chooses, al- 
though the weeks during which exemp- 
tion is claimed need not be consecutive. 
Of course, the minimum wage require- 
ment of 75 cents an hour must be ob- 
served at all times. 

The decision to take exemption may be 
made by the employer at the end of the 
workweek, and at that time the type of 
exemption must be entered on the pay 
roll. The records must also show each 
workweek during which the plant is 
operating under a 14-workweek exemp- 
tion, and a notice if the exemption must 
be posted. These and all other record- 
keeping requirements are listed in Part 
516 of the regulations. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 
EXEMPTION—SECTION 13(a) (10) 


The other exemption. which canners 
may use has already been mentioned— 
the “area of production” exemption. 
This provides that employees engaged 
within the area of production in can- 
ning, or in handling, packing, storing, 
or preparing in their raw or natural 
state, agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market are exempt from 
both the minimum wage and the over- 
time provisions during the entire year. 

Just what does “area of production” 
mean? The Administrator of the Wage 


and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, whose duty it is to define the area 
of production, has set up certain require- 
ments which establishments must meet to 
be within the area of production. 


The employees of a cannery are con- 
sidered employed in the area of produc- 
tion if the establishment fulfills two 
qualifications: 


1. The cannery must be located in 
the open country or in a rural com- 
munity; 

2. At least 95 percent of the fruit 
and vegetables canned most come from 
“normal rural sources of supply” lo- 
cated not more than 15 airline miles 
from the plant. 


These standards are usually explained 
in terms of mileage and _ population. 
“Open country or rural community” does 
not include cities, towns, or urban places 
having a population of 2,500 or more, nor 
any areas within certain distances of 
cities and towns having specified popula- 
tion limits. 

Specifically, a cannery is in the open 
country or a rural community if it is 
more than one mile from any city, town, 
or urban place having a population of 
2,500 or more, more than three miles 
from such a place having a population 
of 50,000 or more, and if it is more than 
five miles from a community whose pop- 
ulation is 500,000 or over. The popula- 
tion figures are those of the latest avail- 
able United States census—that of 1950. 


What are “normal rural sources of 
supply”. The regulations explain that 
commodities received from farms, and 
from farm assemblers or other establish- 
ments through which the commodity cus- 
tomarily moves, which satisfy the. dis- 
tance and population requirements, are 
considered to come from normal rural 
sources of supply. Commodities which 
come from farm assemblers or other 
establishments not located in the open 
country or in a rural community are con- 
sidered to come from normal rural 
sources of supply if it can be demon- 
strated that the commodities were pro- 
duced on farms within 15 miles of the 
cannery. 


The regulations also require that 95 
percent of the fruit and vegetables come 
from within a specified distance of the 
plant. This percentage is based on rey 
ceipts for the last preceding calendar 
month in which the plant operated for 
at least two workweeks. For a new 
plant not in operation for a month, the 


Coming Next Week 


“HOW TO LICK THE TOMATO PROBLEM” 


by Geo. T. Daughters, Chief, 
Baltimore District, Food & Drug Administration 
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percentage is figured on the basis of 
receipts during its time in operation. 


The 5-percent tolerance allowed by the 
regulations may be useful to the plant 
operator who receives occasional shi)- 
ments from farmers or suppliers not 
within the qualifying area. It enables 
him to get more than 5 percent of one 
commodity from outside the specified 
area, yet to take the exemption so long 
as total receipts from beyond the re- 
quired distance do not exceed 5 percent 
of the commodities received during a 
month. 


All the exemptions applying specific- 
ally to the canning industry have now 
been analyzed. However, a word of cau- 
tion about them—remember that an em- 
ployee engaged in both exempt and non- 
exempt work during any workweek is 
not entitled to exemption during that 
week. In addition, mere employment 
within the “area of production” is not 
enough to bring the employee within the 
exemption. He must also be engaged in 
canning or the other specified operations, 
and the employer must can his products 
for market for the exemption to apply. 
Consequently, the canner’s office help, or 
his custodial and maintenance employees 
who do not actually engage in canning, 
are not within the exemption. 


“WHITE-COLLAR” EXEMPTIONS 


An exemption from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions applying 
to all industries is that for outside sales- 
men or employees in executive, adminis- 
trative or professional capacities. Can- 
neries which have such employees are 
entitled to take the exemption for them. 
However, it is necessary to exercise care 
in claiming these exemptions since the 
job tests are specific as to duties and 
responsibilities as well as to salary 
standards. One cannot assume that an 
employee is exempt because he is paid a 
good salary, or because his title seems to 
accord with the law, or because he per- 
forms some supervisory duties. 


To be exempt under this part of the 
law, the individual employee must per- 
form duties which meet a series of basic 
tests set forth in the Regulations, Part 
541. The primary duty of an executive 
employees must be management of the 
business, or of a recognized department 
or subdivision. An administrative em- 
ployee must primarily perform office or 
nonmanual field work of substantial im- 
portance to the management or oper:- 
tion of the business. A_ professional 
employee must primarily engage in wor\ 
requiring advanced knowledge in a fiel: 
of science or learning, or perform pr'- 
marily creative work in an artistic fieli. 
On outside salesman must customaril, 
and regularly be engaged away from his 
employer’s place of business in makin» 
sales or obtaining orders or contracts. 


If the employee’s work conforms wit!) 
these standards and with the othe: 
duties tests detailed in the regulations 
(Part 541), a further check should be 
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WAGE & HOUR INTERPRETATIONS--Continued 


made to see whether the salary test is 
met. For exemption as an executive, 
the employee must be paid at least $55 
a week on a salary basis: administrative 
and professional employees must be com- 
penusated at least $75 a week on a 
salary or fee basis. There is no salary 
test for the outside salesman exemption, 
nor are the duties tests for employees 
paid a salary of at least $100 a week as 
extensively defined as those for em- 
ployees paid less. Generally these regu- 
lations permit the employee to perform 
up to 20 percent nonexempt work with- 
out losing the exemption. 


CHILD LABOR 


Broadly stated, the Act and the regu- 
lations issued under its authority pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 
16 in manufacturing or processing or in 
any duties that take place in a work 
place where manufacturing or process- 
ing carries on. For some occupations 
which the Secretary of Labor has found 
to be hazardous the minimum age is 18 
years. Hazardous Occupations Order No. 
2, which prohibits the employment of 
minors under 18 as operators or helpers 
on motor vehicles, is one of those most 
likely to affect canneries. The other 
orders of interest here are No. 5, apply- 
ing to jobs involving the operation of 
power-driven woodworking machines, 
and No. 7, prohibiting the employment 
of minors on power-driven hoisting ap- 
paratus, such as freight elevators and 
highlift trucks. 


MINIMUM AGE APPLICABLE TO 
SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


Age 18— 
1 


. for motor-vehicle drivers or helper; 

2. for operating any hoisting apparatus, 
including high-lift trucks and eleva- 
tors, or work which involves riding 
on a freight elevator or a manlift; 

3. for work involved in the operation of 
power-driven woodworking machines. 
including lidding machines and other 
such machines designed or used for 
nailing, stapling, or fastening. 


Age 16— 

l. for manufacturing or 
occupations; 

2. for occupations that involve duties in 
work-rooms or work-places where 
goods are manufactured or processed; 

3. fo: the operation or tending of any 
power-driven machinery except ma- 
chines referred to above under the 18 
yeor minimum, 

4. fo any other employment during 
sc’ 00l hours, including agriculture. 


processing 


Age | i— 

Outsi e school hours and under specified 
condii'ons for occupations that do not 
requiie a 16 or 18 year minimum. 


Th ve is very little employment per- 
mis ible for 14- and 15-year-olds in 
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canneries or in establishments engaged 
in freezing, drying, or otherwise proc- 
essing food. Most of the jobs in these 
establishments are classified either as 
manufacturing or processing, both of 
which require a 16 year minimum. 
Office work including the operation of 
power-driven office machines is permis- 
sible for 14- and 15-year-olds. 


In the packing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in their raw or natural 
state, more jobs are open to young- 
sters 14 and 15. They may, for exam- 
ple, be employed at such jobs as sort- 
ing fruits or vegetables, wrapping 
them, of placing them in baskets or 
cartons, but not in work-rooms or 
work-places in which manufacturing 
or processing takes place. 

All work must be outside school hours, 
not more than 3 hours on school days, 
8 hours on non-school days, 18 hours a 
week when school is in session, 40 
hours a week during school vacation, 
and no work permitted between 7 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. 


For further information on Federal 
law—See Child Labor Bulletin No. 101 
for complete information on coverage 
and age certificates. 


For inforamtion on State child labor 
law —Information on the State child 
labor law may be obtained from the 
State Department of Labor or other 
State agency administering the State 
child labor law. If the State law estab- 
lished a higher minimum age or other 
standard, this higher standard must be 
observed. 

There is no reason for any employer 
to commit unintentional violations of the 
Act, for complete information on doubt- 
ful points is readily obtainable from the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Telephone, mail, or personal in- 
quiries may be directed to any of the ten 
regional offices of the Divisions, or to 
local offices located in various cities 
throughout the nation. Bulletins explain- 
ing the Act and the regulations under it 
are available without charge through 
any of the Divisions’ offices. 


RAILROADS ASK THAT 
INCREASES BE MADE 
PERMANENT 


All major railroads in the United 
States have filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
that the temporary freight rate in- 
creases granted them in May, 1952 in 
docket Ex Parte 175 be made permanent. 
The increase granted at that time was 
in the form of a surcharge and is sched- 
uled to expire February 28, 1954. The 
petition seeks to have the increases added 
to the rates, and that action be taken 
promptly, without further hearings. 


VA TO PURCHASE ITS OWN 
CANNED FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


The Veterans Administration, through 
its own purchasing organization, will 
purchase its own canned fruit and vege- 
table requirements from the 1953 pack. 
VA’s requirements for 1951 and 1952 
were purchased by the Quartermaster. 

Purchase will be by competitive bid. 
Invitations will be issued by the General 
Supplies Section, Procurement Division, 
Supply Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. Purchases 
will be made for three supply depots 
located at Royce, New Jersey; Broad- 
view, Illinois; and Manuel, California. 
Inspection prior to shipment will be by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Contracts in excess of $10,000 will be 
subject to the Walsh-Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

Most of the purchases will be in No. 
10 cans, and on this basis total require- 
ments of fruits and vegetables amount 
to just under a half million cases. Quan- 
tity-wise, the VA wants more tomatoes 
(60,000 cases basis 10’s) than any other 
commodity. It also wants approximately 
50,000 cases of peas, 43,000 cases of snap 
beans, 33,000 cases of corn, 26,000 cases 
of peaches, etc., same basis. 

Canners interested in bidding are re- 
quested to contact the Administration at 
the address mentioned above. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


The Federal Security Agency on April 
11, became the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, which was cre- 
ated under reorganization plan No. 1 of 
1953. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, former 
Federal Security Administrator, becomes 
Secretary of the new department, with 
Cabinet ranking. The Food and Drug 
Administration, headed by the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, is part of the 
new department. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS BILL INTRODUCED 


A new Bill (HR-4277) providing for 
the pre-testing of chemicals used for the 
protection of crops against pests, was 
introduced March 26 by Representative 
A. L. Miller (R. Nebraska). The Bill, 
which like the Delaney Bill, provides for 
an amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, and is supported by the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. According to Association Secre- 
tary Lea S. Hitchner “The new Miller 
Bill is superior to the Delaney Bill, be- 
cause it clarifies many of the problems 
of control over the use of pesticides.” 
The Miller Bill would separate pesticides 
from chemicals used in processing of 
foods, and according to Mr. Hitchner 
“In this manner eliminate a good deal 
of the difficulty in the administration 
and enforcement of the Food and Drug 
Act.” 


CRADDOCK HEADS 
TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
CANNERS 


John Craddock of Real Foods, Inc., 
Tiptonville, Tennessee, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Tennessee-Kentucky Can- 
ners Association at the annual meeting 
held recently. Other officers included: 
Vice-President, R. K. Roney, Jr., Old 
Black Joe Company, Hohenwald, Ten- 
nessee; and Mr. H. L. W. Hill, Tennessee 
Foods, Inc., Portland, Tennessee, was 
reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 


CONFERENCES SCHEDULED FOR 
NEW YORK CANNERS 


The New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association has scheduled two day 
conferences for plant managers, super- 
intendents and foremen. Two separate 
conferences will be held, one in Roches- 
ter on April 14 and 15, and one in Buf- 
falo April 16 and 17. 

A one week Cost-Accounting School 
will be held at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Rochester the week of April 20. The 
school will be sponsored by the Wayne 
Mayhew Company, and will be open to 
all processors whether they are in the 
Mayhew System or not. 


VIRGINIA OFFICERS 


At the 55th Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Canners Association, held at 
Roanoke last month, the following offi- 
cers were reelected: S. G. Wimmer, S. G. 
Wimmer & Sons, Christiansburg, Presi- 
dent; E. S. Marshall, Roanoke, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. All members of the 
Board were reelected. 


TIDEWATER MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Tidewater 
Canners Association will be held at Tides 
Inn, Irvington, Virginia, April 16. 
Among the speakers will be Continental 
Can’s Jesse M. Huffington, who will take 
as his subject “A Guide for Dependable 
Tomato Profits”, 


NATIONAL CAN 
APPOINTS PFIFER 


George T. Pfifer has been appointed 
Controller and Assistant Treasurer of 
National Can Corporation, Robert S. 
Solinsky, President of the Company, has 
announced. 

Mr. Pfifer will be located at the Com- 
pany’s new headquarters office in Chicago. 
Before joining National Can, he was 
Assistant Controller of Trailmobile, Inc., 
for three years. From 1941 until 1950 
he was associated with G. G. Sisterson 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., certified public 
accountants. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FMC PROMOTES MENCACCI 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s Canning Machinery Division an- 
nounces the promotion of Samuel A. 
Mencacci to the position of Assistant 
Sales Manager of the Division’s Western 
Operation in San Jose, California, effec- 
tive April 1, 1953. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Mencacci will work directly with 


SAMUEL A. MENCACCI 


Frank J. Fay, Sales Manager of. the 
Division’s Western Operation. William 
B. Bangerter succeeds Mencacci as Chief 
Sales Engineer. 

Mencacci first became associated with 
Food Machinery in 1936 when he came 
to work as a machine mechanic for the 
company’s Anderson-Barngrover Divi- 
sion, a predecessor of the Canning Ma- 
chinery Division. In 19388, he became 
affiliated with Libby, McNeill & Libby as 
a plant engineer working out of the San 
Francisco office. He rejoined Food Ma- 
chinery in 1942, and was assigned to its 
Procurement and Engineering Division 
in Los Angeles, which was engaged in 
military production for the Armed 
Forces. In 1944, he returned to the cor- 
peration’s Anderson - Barngrover Divi- 
sion in San Jose, and a year later was 
made Chief Sales Engineer of that 
Division. 


MARRIED 


Miss Elizabeth Elicott Silver, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Francis S. Silver of 
Colora, Maryland, was married on 
March 28 to Lt. Commander John Alex- 
ander Buchanan-Wollaston, of the Royal 
Navy. 
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NCA SPRING BOARD MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the National 
Canners Association Board of Directors 
and the Administrative Council will be 
held Friday, May 22, and Saturday, May 
23, according to an announcement by 
President Louis Ratzesberger. The Coun- 
cil will meet at NCA headquarters on the 
morning of May 22; Board sessions will 
start with a luncheon the same day at 
the Hotel Statler. The second session 
will be held Saturday. 


VITA FOODS TO REBUILD 


The plant of Vita Food Products at 
Chestertown, Maryland, destroyed by 
fire last February with a $500,000 loss, 
will rebuild on the site and expand and 
enlarge their operations. Additional land 
has been purchased for the purpose. 


MAINE SUMMER MEETING 


Secretary F. Webster Browne has an- 
nounced that the Annual Summer Meet- 
ing of the Maine Canners Association 
will again be held at Lakewood, Maine, 
near Skowhegan, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, June 16 and 17. The closed can- 
ners business session will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon with the opening gen- 
eral session beginning on Wednesday 
morning at 9:30. 


TRI-STATES SUMMER OUTING 


The Annual Summer Outing of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, by popu- 
lar demand, will again be held at the 
Miles River Yacht Club near 
Michaels, Maryland, on Friday, July 10. 
The event will be more of a fun fest 
than a business meeting, and is being 
held on Friday so that a week-end rather 
than just a mid-week break will be 
possible. 


NATIONAL MEAT CANNERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


All officers of the National Meat Can- 
ners Association, were reelected at the 
recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The slate includes: Ralph Kelley, 
George A. Hormel & Company, Chicago, 
President; J. Emmett Clair, Republic 
Food Products Company, Chicago, Vice- 
President; W. J. Foell, Foell Packing 
Company, Chicago, Treasurer; and J. H. 
Moninger of Chicago, Secretary. 


R. L. FITZWATER DIES 
Richard L. Fitzwater, retired Phila- 
delphia food broker, died April 4, at the 
age of 73. He was founder of the firm 
ot R. I. Fitzwater & Son. 
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Carl Banks of H. J. Heinz Co., Medina, checks part of a shipment 
of 823 dozen cans of soup and strained foods given by the Com- 
pany to the Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP). Person- 
nel Manager Robert Slack (left), Plant Manager James Garrett 
and truck operator Cacsar Mondo, watch. The Heinz plant’s 
donation, amounting to over 400 cases, will help feed displaced 
persons who have left Russian dominated countries. Total con- 
tributions from New York State processors amounted to 1400 
cases of canned foods. Goods were shipped by truck to Windsor, 
New Jersey, where overseas shipment will originate. 


SUMMER FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
COURSE AT MIT 


To consider recent important advance- 
ments in the food industry, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology will 
present again in 1953 a three-week Spe- 
cial Summer Program in Food Technol- 
ogy from June 29 to July 17. 

The course will be given under the 
direction of Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, 
head of the Department of Food Tech- 
nology. 


It will include discussions of food 
origin and composition as well as food 
processing, handling, transportation. stor- 
age, and control. Emphasis will be 
placed on related chemical, microbiologi- 
cal, and engineering factors, according 
to Professor Proctor. 


Further information concerning the — 


summer course in Food Technology and 
application blanks may be obtained from 
the Director of the Summer Session, 
Room 3-107, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39. 


WASHINGTON 
FRUIT PROMOTION 


All of the State of Washington’s fa- 
mous fruits, includng apples, will be pro- 
moted by one advertising agency, fol- 
lowing the selection of the Seattle office 
of Pacific National Advertising Agency 
by the Washington State Apple Com- 
mission, at a meeting of the Commission 
in ‘\Yenatchee on March 19. 

“om. H. Horsley, head of Pacific Na- 
tic], will direct the account in correla- 
tiv’ with a team of staff members headed 
by Charles K. Wiggins, vice-president. 

“ne agency has directed the advertis- 
i. and publicity of soft fruits under the 
‘oshington State Fruit Commission 

ce its organization in 1946, Fruits in- 

aude sweet and tart cherries, apricots, 
-artlett Pears, Italian prunes and Free- 
one Peaches. These fruit are promoted 
in both fresh and canned form, with a 
‘urrent campaign being in full swing on 
behalf of canned Pears. 
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FROZEN ASPARAGUS GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. on March 25 has proposed 
an amendment to present Frozen Aspar- 
agus Grades that would change the extra 
standard requirements for the factor 
“character” of spears (or stalks) and 
tips. At present not less than 90 per- 
cent by count of the heads must be “rea- 
sonably well developed”. The proposed 
amendment would provide that “not less 
than 50 percent by count of all the heads 
are “well developed” and not more than 
10 percent by count fail to meet the re- 
quirements for reasonably well developed 
heads.” 

Written data, views and arguments 
for consideration in connection with the 
proposed amendment must be filed with 
PMA by April 24. 


WISCONSIN 
SALES MEETING PLANNED 


The Third Annual Sales Training In- 
stitute for Wisconsin canners will be 
held May 5, 6 and 7 at the University of 
Wisconsin. Enrollment in the course 
will be limited to about 30 persons and 
a $35 registration fee will be charged. 

A special one day sales meeting for 
all Wisconsin canners will be held on 
Friday, May 8, at the Loraine Hotel in 
Madison. There will be no registration 
fee for this sales clinic, which will begin 
at 10:00 A.M. and run through the 
afternoon. CMI’s Hal Jaeger, NCA’s 
H. L. Stier, and Donald J. McDonald, 
Federal Trade Commission attorney of 
Chicago, will speak at both the Institute 
and the Sales Clinic. 


JOINS HUNGERFORD 


Charles C. Meads, a Pennsylvanian 
and well known in business circles, be- 
came associated with the staff of the 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hunger- 
ford, Pennsylvania, April 1, and will 
serve as Assistant to the President in 
the company’s current expansion pro- 
gram. 


CANNED CORN PROMOTION 


A big spring promotion for canned 
corn of all styles and varieties . . . whole 
kernel and cream style, golden and white 

. will get underway April 15th and 
continue until the first of June under the 
joint sponsorship of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute and the Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners. 


Retailers, will be provided with color- 
ful store display materials, including full 
color 10 x 20 display posters with space 
for brand imprinting, colorful recipe dis- 
pensers with leaflets containing six de- 
licious canned corn dishes, and bright 
shelf talkers to fit in the price molding 
strips on store shelves. These can be 
ordered free of charge from Associated 
Independent Canners, 305 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., or by contacting 
canned corn suppliers. 


CMI will contribute an all-out con- 
sumer publicity program featuring spe- 
cial articles to newspapers, national 
press syndicates, radio and _ television 
broadcasters, and national and regional 
magazines. Total audience reached by 
these writers and broadcasters is be- 
tween 50 and 100 million consumers. 


WASHINGTON GOVERNOR GETS 
320-MILLIONTH CASE 


Pacific Northwest canning industry 
leaders in mid-March presented the 320- 
millionth case of Washington canned 
food to Gov. Arthur B. Langlie in recog- 
nition of Washington’s Territorial Cen- 
tennial. 


T. E. McCaffray, representing the 
Northwest Canners Association, and L. 
D. Jenkins, district sales manager of 
American Can Company in Seattle, made 
the presentation in the governor’s office 
at Olympia. McCaffray, president of 
National Fruit Canning Company in 
Seattle, is a past president of the can- 
ners’ association and a newly-elected 
member of the organization’s executive 
committee. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—Dull is the word 
for the canned foods market this week. 
Buyers, though not quite as jittery as 
the stock market traders, nevertheless 
prefer to wait and see what develops in 
the current peace overtures in Korea. 
More than that they are quite well con- 
vinced that they can’t do anything about 
the short items, which are apparently 
all spoken for, and they are not inclined 
to add the long items to inventory. 
Creamstyle corn, tomatoes and grape- 
fruit juice are the items currently in dif- 
ficulty, while asparagus and spinach, 
with new pack coming on, are also not 
particularly healthy. Beans, beets and 
carrots, whole kernel corn, kraut, peas 
most fish items, and most fruits remain 
in firm position. During the week Maine 
sardines took a tumble to $6.75 after 
holding at $7.50 for a number of months. 
New pack is expected to begin in a few 
short weeks. 

The spinach pack is gaining momen- 
tum here in the East and is reported to 
be of high quality. Asparagus sales are 
dragging both in the East and in the 
Midwest as preparations for a new pack 
get under way. Not many canners are 
handling the high priced ($3.50 a 


bushel) beans from the South. Some few 


offerings on Fancy French style have 
been made at $1.90, although one canner 
offered bargain lots at $1.60. Not too 
much action on this item is expected, 
however, until sometime in June when 
local beans will be available. 


TOMATOES — The tomato situation 
grows steadily worse, it seems, and 
there’s little hope of the situation right- 
ing itself before new pack. Indicative of 
some of the offerings in Maryland are 
those received during the week as fol- 
lows: 303 extra standards $1.30 with 2’s 
$1.45, 244s $2.25. These prices are off 
sharply from previous quotations of 
$1.60, $1.80 and $2.75. Standard 303 
tomatoes can be bought for $1.20, 2s at 
$1.25 but the demand for 2s is practic- 
ally nil, as indeed is the demand for most 
all tomatoes. The situation seems to be 
at a complete stand still. 


A good many canners are so discour- 
aged they’ve already announced they will 
not pack in 1953. Last week we re- 
ported for instance that the tomato acre- 
age in Ohio would be about the same as 
last year. This week we have reports 
indicating it will be some 10 to 15 per- 
cent less than 1952, with a number an- 
nouncing they will not pack at all, and 
others cutting their acreage as much as 
20 to 25 percent. Many Maryland and 
Indiana canners also will not pack this 
coming year and the Indiana acreage is 
expected to be below a year ago. 

One bright spot in the situation is the 
formation of a group of tomato canners 
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here in Maryland to promote the sale of 
the item. Several meetings have already 
been held an another organizational 
meeting will be held in Baltimore on 
Monday, April 13. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Evaluating Peace Talks—Jobbers Need To- 
mato Replacements—Price Pressure On Corn 
Eased—Pea Demand Selective—Beans Tight 
— Sardines Lower — Salmon Offerings On 
Short Side—Tuna Strong—Grapefruit Juice 
Eased Further—Odd Lot Trading In Cali- 
fornia Fruits—Sharpshooting At Pears. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., April 9, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Observers look 
for a gradual stepping-up in operations 
as distributors move to place their in- 
ventories in shape for the remainder of 


the current season. No major price de-- 


velopments occurred this week. 


THE OUTLOOK —In common with 
other industries, food marketers are 
carefully evaluating the progress of 
peace talks in Korea, and an apparent 
thawing in the “cold war” on other 
fronts, in terms of their probable effect 
upon food demand and prices. While 
there is nothing on the immediate hori- 
zon to suggest any developments which 
might be reflected in a lessening of over- 
all food demand, the tendency obviously 
will be to go slow in making additional 
purchase commitments until the eco- 
nomic situation clarifies a little further. 


TOMATOES—Chains and jobbers are 
in need of tomato replacements and a 
little pick-up in the volume tempo was 
again reported in some quarters here. 
However, buyers are not disposed to go 
out on a limb in the matter of rebuild- 
ing of inventories, and the market re- 
mains extremely competitive from the 
standpoint of price. While buyers are 
interested in reports of canner pack 
plans for this year, they are not inter- 
ested in making any forward bookings, 
except in the case of private label opera- 
tors who are making arrangements for 
supplies from their usual sources. 


CORN—Sales figures in corn are re- 
ported to have shown improvement as a 
result of lower shelf prices made possible 
by the break in the wholesale market 
earlier in the year, and the price pres- 
sure on canners has eased in conse- 
quence. With the weaker holdings shaken 
out, the market is now exhibiting more 
signs of stabilizing at current levels. 


E PEAS—Demand is quite selective, but 
distributors are definitely in the market 
where attractive offerings make their 
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appearance. Current reports are that 
movement at retail is holding up well. 


BEANS—tThe market is on the strong 
side, and the supply situation remains 
tight. Current canning operations are 
on a substantially curtailed basis, owing 
to high prices for raw stock. Buyers 
are covering needs wherever offerings 
make their appearance, and the market 
tone is definitely on the firm side. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are offer- 
ing keyless quarters for prompt ship- 
ment as low as $6.75 per case, the immi- 
nence of the new pack supply having 
tended to undermine the market  posi- 
tion. Buyers are covering only for im- 
mediate needs. 


SALMON —A moderate replacement 
inquiry is reported, but offerings are on 
the short side, and carryover holdings of 
top grades are at the disappearance 
point. Market tone has been strength- 
ened by consummation of a deal whereby 
a British Food Mission now visiting 
Canada has contracted to buy more than 
$4,000,000 of British Columbia salmon, 
The order, totaling 205,000 cases, will 
take sockeye, cohoe, and pink salmon, 
and cut down the surplus in British 
Columbia. Earlier in the season, it will 
be recalled, offerings of B.C. salmon for 
shipment to the United States tended to 
undermine values here, particularly in 
pinks. 


TUNA—A strong undertone rules on 
both imported and domestic tuna, and 
offerings for immediate shipment are not 
heavy. Distributors are carrying mod- 
erate inventories in tuna, and expect 
new pack to be moving in volume in 
ample time to take care of demand dur- 
ing the approaching warm - weather 
months, 


CITRUS—Major development in the 
citrus situation has been a further eas- 
ing in the market for grapefruit juice, 
the weak sister in the citrus picture. 
Offerings are reported this week on the 
basis of $2.20 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. can- 
nery. A fair movement in orange juice 
is noted, with packers holding steady at 
$2.50 for the 46-ounce size. The same 
situation is true in the case of blended 
juice, where canners quote $2.35 and up- 
wards. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Odd-lot 
trading is reported picking up in fruits 
with buyers rounding out their holdin 
from clean-up offerings by cannes 
anxious to move out small unsold carry- 
over stocks. It is expected that boih 
canners and distributors will go into the 
new season in a reasonably sound inve:'- 
tory position. 


OTHER FRUITS—Buyers are shar)- 
shooting at Bartlett pears, taking advan- 
tage of recent price reductions and in 
obvious willingness on the part of some 
canners to “deal”. The market for 
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choice 2%4s is nominally quoted at $3.15, 
with goods reported available below that 
figure. A moderately steady market rules 
on other fruits in the Northwest. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Bearish Stock Market Affects Buyers— 
California Spinach Pack Lagging As Ozarks 
Continue Heavy Packing—Little Change In 
Corn — Many Tomato Canners Will Not 
Operate—Beets And Carrots Tight—Aspar- 
agus Canners Unhappy—Citrus Operations 
Drawing To A Close—Cocktail Cleaning Up 
Peaches And Apricots Firm—Pears Settling 
—Salmon Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 9, 19538 


THE SITUATION — The trade are 
showing a growing tendency toward un- 
easiness this week as the general situa- 
tion is not conducive to forward buying 
and optimism. The peace rumors from 
Korea, welcome as they are, have had an 
extremely bearish effect on the stock 
market and when that happens the aver- 
age buyer suddenly loses confidence. 
Justified or not, any sudden extensive 
changes in the stock market always has 
a strong effect on the trade’s thinking. 


With stock prices dropping sharply the 
past few days, they are wondering just 
what the end result will be on canned 
foods markets. As a result, there has 
been a dearth of buying as most buyers 
feel content to sit tight and work them- 
selves into as liquid a _ position as 
possible. 


In the meantime, the tomato market 
is showing no improvement as prices are 
still in the red. More reports are reach- 
ing here right along indicating still more 
canners that will not operate this sea- 
son. The going has been too rough. 
Spinach canners on the Coast are having 
difficulties and it now appears the pack 
will not come up to expectations. Ozark 
canners have a good pack in the making 
and prices are starting to slip. Local 
asparagus canners have also shown a 
willingness to shade prices on unsold 
stocks of cuts and tips in the face of a 
rapidly approaching new season. All in 
all, recent events have not been too help- 
ful and some of the effects are beginning 
to appear. 


SPINACH — California canners are 
reporting trouble in their efforts to put 
up another pack of spinach. Canning 
started about two weeks ago but has 
been spotty ever since. Prices have been 
named by part of the industry and are 
higher than last spot quotations. Fancy 
2s are listed at $1.15 to $1.20, 2%s at 


$1.45 to $1.50 and tens at $4.75. There 
is an excellent demand for tens for 
prompt shipment. Ozark canners, on the 
other hand, appear to have a heavy pack 
in the making and are shading prices 
quoted last week. Buying has been fair- 
ly good. 


CORN—Little change on this item as 
fancy cream style in 303 tins is still 
hovering around the $1.40 mark with 
some canners at $1.42%. “Whole kernel 
is firm at $1.50 but anticipated increases 
may be delayed due to the general feel- 
ing at present. Tens are growing shorter 
right along and unsold stocks are now 
held at $10.00 to $10.25. Everybody in 
the canning business wishes they had 
had more No. 10s and less 303s. 


TOMATOES — Tomato canners find 
themselves in a sorry state of affairs at 
present with little indication of improve- 
ment before the new pack. The situa- 
tion is serious as somewhere between 15 
and 20 canners that operated last year 
will not do so this season in Indiana and 
Ohio. Standard 2s are offered at $1.45 
with rumors of even lower prices while 
extra standards are easily available at 
$1.65. Tens tomatoes are the only item 
that could be considered tight and small 
unsold stocks are held at $8.50 for extra 
standards. Catsup and puree canners 
are still hampered by drastic prices from 
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MARKET NEWS 


California and all kinds of deals are 
reported. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—No trouble 
here as supplies, with the exception of 
whole beets, are really getting tight. 
Fancy sliced beets are now up to $6.00 to 
$6.25 for tens and $1.20 for 303s with 
not too many available. Other varieties 
such as cut, diced and shoestring are 
just about a thing of the past. As far 
as carrots are concerned, local canners 
are out of business and little or nothing 
is offered with the new pack a long ways 
off. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus canners 
have not been a happy lot this season 
as most operations have shown a loss. 
Whole spears have sold up very well 
but cuts and tips have been sticking. 
Canners have been trying to hold at 
$1.80 for fancy picnics and $2.30 to $2.35 
for No. 300s but are not having too much 
success. Furthermore, the new pack is 
due to begin the early part of next 
month. On the credit side of the ledger 
is the position of Coast canners who ap- 
pear to have cleaned up last year’s pack 
in pretty good style. 


CITRUS—The packing of sections and 
salad is fast drawing to a close and from 
all indications will be much shorter than 
last year. Prices are firm at $1.42% to 
$1.50 for fancy 303 tins of grapefruit 
sections with salad at $1.90. Juice, in 
the meantime is unchanged at $2.75 for 
Valencia orange and $2.50 for blend. 
Grapefruit juice is still uncertain with 
quotations ranging from $2.05 to $2.25. 


COCKTAIL—Unsold stocks are clean- 
ing up nicely and the trade are finding 
tens almost impossible to locate. Where 
they do the price is firm at $11.90 for 
choice with nothing available in fancy 
grade. Shelf sizes of fancy grade are 
also short with some canners already 
sold out. Prices are quoted at $2.12% 
for 303s and 1s with 2%s at $3.40. 
Choice are quoted at $2.0714 for $3.10 to 
$3.20. 


OTHER FRUITS—Cling peaches and 
apricots are short and firm and even 
Bartlett pears appear to have settled 
down. A few ’cots were offered here 
this week from the Northwest on the 
basis of $1.65 for 303 tins of choice 
whole unpeeled, $2.65 for 2%s and $9.50 
for tens. Halves were quoted from the 
same source at $2.00 for 303 choice. 
Pears appear to be doing a little better 
and certain items are anything but 
plentiful. Fancy 2'%s, lower grades of 
ls and certain counts in tens are among 
those items where canners are firm. One 
thing is certain and that is prices on the 
new pack will be higher. To further 
strengthen the situation, recent reports 
from the Northwest indicate there has 
been some freezing damage on apricots, 
Elberta peaches and pears. Fruits in 
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that area are not past the danger point 
as yet. 


SALMON—There is no question about 
salmon, prices are firm and supplies are 
short. Pinks are now hard to find re- 
gardless of whether the price is $20.00 
or $21.00 for talls. Chums are also in 
good shape and only a few are available 
at $15.00. Better quality is firm at a 
dollar a case higher. Reds are tight at 
$27.00 and may go higher. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Routine—Dry Beans Quiet—Firmer 

Tone In Pears—Spinach Pack Well Under 

Way — Grower Prices For Asparagus Not 

Named Yet—Tomato And Product Prices 

Hard To Determine—Tuna Pack Up Over 
Last Year—Salmon Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 9, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Business during 
the week has been largely of a routine 
nature, with individual orders running 
rather small, but with these in larger 
numbers than usual. Shipping is brisk 
and is keeping well ahead of the spring 
showings of recent years. Prices are 
without material change, with tomato 
products lists showing the widest range. 
Fruits are generally quite firm and even 
pears are displaying a firmer tone, with 
some lists showing advances. Canners 
are keeping their eyes on crop condi- 
tions and these are none too promising 
for some items. The drought continues 
in most of the important growing areas 
and few crops are in peak form. Frosts 
have visited some of the fruit growing 
districts in the Pacific Northwest, with 
damage reported to apricots, peaches and 
pears. Canned fish continues in good 
demand, with special emphasis on salmon 
and tuna. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is rather quiet, with price 
changes on but a few items. Distribu- 
tors and canners are filling needs from 
the rather heavy purchases made a 
couple of months ago, or are buying 
lightly for immediate requirements. 
Stocks in first hands are well below those 
of a year ago and growers are not press- 
ing sales. Small Whites are quoted at 
$8.75 to $8.85, or up slightly from recent 
quotations, but Blackeyes have declined 
to $13.10. 


FRUITS—Reports are general of a 
firmer tone in the canned pear situation. 
For some time, standards have been sold 
below established lists and even choice 
was affected to a noticeable extent. The 
surplus of standards seems to have been 
moved, with chain store organization 
buying large blocks. The same interests 
also took over quite a quantity of choice 
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in the lower price range. The Elberta 
peach situation has also shown quite an 
improvement and some of the low lists 
have been withdrawn, Cling peaches are 
being very firmly held, with stocks of 
some items getting very low, especially 
in the No. 10 size. Efforts to locate 
choice halves in this size at less than 
$9.75 seem unavailing. Fruit cocktail 
has been showing real strength of late 
and offerings of No. 2% choice at $3.00 
seem to have vanished, with most sales 
now in the range of $3.10 to $3.25. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
well under way, with at least one promi- 
nent operator already bringing the 
spring season to a close. The pack of this 
operator has run to excellent quality, but 
was rather smaller than anticipated, 
Prices on new pack promise to be about 
in step with those on 1952 spinach, with 
the minimum about $1.10 for No. 2, $1.35 
for No. 2% and $4.85 for No. 10. This 
is an item on which prices often vary as 
much as 17% percent. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus canning 
got under way during the week but ona 
very small scale and without prices to 
growers being definitely decided upon. 
Stocks carried over from last year are 
quite badly broken, making it difficult 
for buyers to locate what they want 
without a lot of shopping around. The 
higher grades are in especially light sup- 
ply, with little to be had in the popular 
No. 303 size. Prices remain unchanged 
and quotations on new pack are not ex- 
pected until costs are determined more 
accurately than is now possible. 


TOMATOES—California canners are 
driving hard to move stocks of tomatoes 
and tomato products and on some items, 
especially on paste and puree, is is hard 
to separate gossip from fact in the mat- 
ter of price. Old-established brands of 
tomato paste are to be had at $6.00 a 
case for 6 oz., with No. 10 at $10.50 a 
dozen, and these by no means represent 
the bottom. Standard tomatoes are to 
be had here at $1.25 for No. 303, $1.45 
for No. 2, $1.75 for No. 2% and $6.75 
for No. 10. 


TUNA—The California pack of tuna 
for the first two months of the year 
amounted to 715,260 cases, against 409,- 
940 cases for the corresponding montlis 
of 1952, but the output has moved reai- 
ily. With mackerel, it is quite another 
story, the January and February pack 
of jack and Pacific mackerel totaling but 
7,269 cases, against 53,021 cases a year 
earlier. Prices of California canned fi:h 
have changed little in recent weeks with 
last reported sales at $8.00 for anchovivs 
in tomato sauce; Pacific mackerel, No. 1 
tall, $8.50; fancy white meat halves for 
private label, $15.00, and No. 1s squid in 
brine, $4.00. 


SALMON —Alaska red salmon is firm- 
ly held at $27.00-$28.00 a case for fancy 
Is tall. Until recently, some of the fe:- 
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‘ured brands had been held at $30.00. 
Pinks are moving well at $20.00, with a 
few sales reported at $21.00. Halves are 
to be had at $11.00 to $12.00. Sales of 
Puget Sound sockeye halves continued 
on a small seale at $20.00. 


CONTINENTAL ENTERTAINS 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 


iligh school science teachers from Chi- 
cago and the surrounding area recently 
visited the Research Division of Conti- 
nental Can Company and heard educa- 
tors and business men sum up one of the 
critical problems that face the country 
today—the shortage of properly-trained 
scientists and engineers for American 
industry. 


The summing-up took place at the 
Continental-sponsored dinner and_ Sci- 
ence Career Symposium, held at the Fine 
Arts Club, Chicago, March 25. It fol- 
lowed a two-hour open house during 
which instructors, in groups of about ten 
each, were conducted on tours of Conti- 
nental’s central research laboratory, 
1657 North Kilpatrick Avenue. Approxi- 
mately 150 teachers from Chicago, Cook 
County and DuPage County schools at- 
tended the event. 

Behind the meeting were two objec- 


tives: to emphasize to high school 
chemistry and physics teachers their 
responsibilities in guiding students in to 
scientific careers and to bring about a 
closer relationship between teachers and 
science men in the food and packaging 
industries. 


FMC ACQUIRES CONTROL OF 
ENGLISH PUMP COMPANY 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced that it had ac- 
quired controlling interest in Varley 
Pumps & Engineering Limited of Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, England. The English 
firm produces gear-type pumps used 
principally for pressure lubrication serv- 
ice, for cirelulating machine tool cool- 
ants, and on tank trucks for unloading 


gasoline, 


The transaction, whereby Food Ma- 
chinery obtained 87 percent ownership of 
the company, was completed at a meet- 
ingy at which FMC was represented by 


ity board chairman, John D. Crummey, 
and by vice-presiednt William de Back, 
0 ~ resident manager of Internaticnal 


‘inery Corporation in Belgium. 

© Varley firm provides manufactur- 
i ‘acilities in Great Britain for several 
*MC’s regularly produced domestic 
| such as Peerless pumps, which will 
placed in production immediately, 
‘bn Bean agricultural sprayers, and 
i MC canning and food processing ma- 
iinery. The operation will continue 
under its present management: Joseph 
i. Bentley, chairman and managing 
cirector, and R. C. Chapman, general 
Inanager, 
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HOWREY NAMED 
FTC CHAIRMAN 


Edward F. Howrey has been approved 
by the Senate to serve as a Commissioner 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Fol- 
lowing the Senate’s action, President 
Eisenhower named Mr. Howdey Chair- 
man of the Commission. He succeeds 
Commissioner James M. Mead, who will 
remain a Commissioner. Others on the 
five man body are: Lowell B. Mason, 
Stephen J. Stingarn, and Albert A. 
Carretta. 


SHUFORD ELECTED TO 
USWGA PRESIDENCY 


Howard D. Shuford of the Moore Gro- 
cery Company, Tyler, Texas, was elected 
President of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association at the annual convention 
held in Washington, D. C. last week. 
Harold O. Smith of Washington, D. C., 
continues as Executive Vice-President, 
and R. H. Rowe, also continues as Secre- 
tary; Van Salley of the Salley Grocer 
Company ,Bernice, Louisiana, was elected 
Treasurer. 


Bogota Container Division . 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


Fibre Board Container Corp. . 
Fibre Board Container Corp. . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. - 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division ’ 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
- . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
- BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. . CLEVELAND, O. 
. TETERBORO, N. J. 
MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


PAPERSOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


CLARK APPOINTS BROKER 


W. N. Clark Company, Rochester, New 
York canners, have recently appointed 
the following brokers to represent them 
in their respective territories: J. S. 
Youle & Company, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Southern Associates, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Walter H. Burns Company, Pitts- 
burgh; H. A. N. Daily Company, Phila- 
delphia; and Earll T. Burns, Syracuse, 
New York. 


RED & WHITE TO CONTINUE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Believing that “it pays to advertise”, 
the Red & White Corporation of Chicago 
has announced that the voluntary food 
group will continue its national adver- 
tising program in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Red & White has selected 
November, 1953, and May, 1954, as the 
insertion periods for the organization’s 
next two advertisements. 

The organization’s decision to continue 
national advertising was based on the 
tremendous success of their fall cam- 
paign in the Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
campaign backed Red & White’s Train- 
load Sale, an event which proved a ter- 
rific success. Red & White wholesalers 
all over the country reported sales in- 
creases during this sale. 

Red & White wholesalers have an- 
nounced plans to step up their advertis- 
ing on a local basis. Increased news- 
paper lineage is contemplated to put 
more punch into Red & White unit ad- 
vertising. Several of the group are 
already using television and radio, while 
others are looking into its possibilities 
in their particular areas. 

Red & White has also announced that 
its annual convention will be held this 
year from May 24th through the 26th at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. The organ- 
ization, the oldest in the voluntary group 
field, will celebrate its 32nd anniversary 
this year. 


ORGANIZE GMA GROUP 


A Southwest Merchandising Commit- 
tee has been organized by Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., to cover the 
trade in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

The committee, formed at a conference 
in Ft. Worth, is headed by Fred W. Cat- 
terall, Jr., of Austin, Texas. 


PEER-KENNEDY COMPANY 


John R. Lane, for 22 years salesman 
for Campbell Soup Company, and well 
known to the trade throughout North 
Carolina, has joined the Peer-Kennedy 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 
food brokers, and will cover the Eastern 
part of the state. 
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ROGERS ADDRESSES 
DRIED FRUIT ASSOCIATION 


Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, one of 
the feature speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the Dried Fruit Association 
of California, told that industry it is try- 
ing to run the grocery field sweepstakes 
with a sales program 20 years behind 
the times as its vehicle. “It is evident 
that you are not providing sufficient 
money in your sales budget to perform 
the vital functions that are necessary to 
maintain an expanding sales position”, 
the broker executive commented. He told 
the group the wholesaler has ceased to 
perform the special promotion functions 
he once provided, and it should be obvi- 
ous that the food processor must assume 
the full responsibility for this distribu- 
tion work. This can be done, he said, by 
hiring your own promotion and merchan- 
dising man, or by making arrangements 
with your food broker to do this for you. 
For this he will require adequate com- 
pensation. 


McDONALD JOINS 
DRAKE COMPANY 


M. D. McDonald, with a number of 
years experience in the grocery trade, 
and most recently with the Henke & 
Pillots chain of super markets in Hous- 
ton, Texas, where he was canned foods 
buyer for the past seven years, has re- 
signed that position to become a partner 
in the C. P. Drake Company, Houston 
food brokers. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNTS 


A. C. Clark Company, New York City, 
announces its appointed as sales repre- 
sentatives in that market for the. Gem 
Canning Company, of Emmett, Idaho, 
and the Northwest Packing Company, 
of Portland, Oregon. 


BERNSTEIN LEAVES VALK 


M. E. Valk is advising the trade that 
he is now carrying on the food brokerage 
of M. E. Valk & Co. and the Amber 
Shipping Co. at 24 California St., San 
Francisco, California, Markus Bernstein 
no longer being a member of the firms. 


GETS SALMON ACCOUNT 


E. H. Algyer Co., salmon canners with 
headquarters in Seattle, has appointed 
Rohr & Chapman, Inc., as its sales rep- 
resentatives for the Philadelphia mar- 
keting area. 


BOOTH APPOINTS WEINER 


The F. E. Booth Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, has appointed the J. J. 
Weiner Co. to direct its advertising 
efforts. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 15-17, 1953 — NATIONAL ASso- 
CIATION OF PRODUCE MARKET MANAGEKs, 
Annual Meeting, Hartford, Conn. 


APRIL 16, 1953—TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 16, 1953 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 20-23, 1953—NATIONAL PACK- 
AGING EXPOSITION, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Til. 


MAY 10-138, 1953—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


MAY 22-23, 1953—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


JUNE 16-17, 1953 MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 238-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSY!- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsy!- 
vania State College, Pa. 
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HOW TO set up and maintain 
an effective food-plant sanitation program 


Practical methods that aid in improving public 
acceptance and meeting regulatory standards 


14 FACT-FILLED 


CHAPTERS COVER 


This book represents the experience of scores of practicing sanitarians—experts in the 
varied problems of food-plant sanitation. They show you how to set up a sanitation system 


THESE to improve product quality, make for better workmanship, result in more efficient operation, 
IMPORTANT and better employee morale. 
TOPICS— 


1. Organization of the 
Sanitation Program 


2. Inspection Techniques 
3. Housekeeping 


4. Animal and Bird 
Pests 


5. Insect Pests 


6. Sanitary Significance 
of Microorganisms 


7. Water Supply 


8. Construction and 
Maintenance of Build- 
ings and Equipment 


9, Cleaning 
10. Chlorination 


11. Employee Facilities 
and Industrial Hy- 
giene 


12. Feeding and Housing 
of Employees 


13. Waste Treatment and 
Disposal 


14. Laboratory Aids 


JUST A FEW OF 


In concise, easy-to-follow outline form, the problems facing the modern food plant are 
considered—from elementary inspection and housekeeping techniques, and problems of water 
supply and pest control—to construction of buildings and equipment. 


The book grew out of a manual developed in a conference sponsored by the National 
Canners Association. Now expanded, revised, and submitted to some 40 authorities for com- 
ments and suggestions, the book represents a thorough, comprehensive guide, not only for 
food-plant sanitarians, but also managers, foremen, and superintendents. 


SANITATION for the 


FOOD-PRESERVATION 


INDUSTRIES 


Prepared by THE ASSOCIATION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Inc. 
In Cooperation with THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


284 pages, 6 x 9, 118 illustrations, $5.00 


While of special interest to the canning, freez- 
ing, and dehydrating industries, the methods dis- 
cussed here are readily adaptable by virtually all 
food processing plants. Also, there is valuable 


The many factors to consider in the construction 
of buildings and equipment are plainly outlined. 
By means of the numerous diagrams and photo- 
graphs, you see exactly what constitutes good de- 


portation, and distribution of fresh and processed sign, how upkeep can be lowered, and cleaning 

THE MANY food products. simplified. You are told how to organize a thor- 
POINTERS IN THIS . . oughgoing cleaning program in a food plant to 
BOOK: From the start, the book gives you practical and prevent contamination of food and machines, and 


@ how to locate a food 
plant 


® how to control rodent 
pests 


& how to store ingredients 


® how to apply insecti- 
cides 

© how to apply sanitizing 
solutions 


» how to select proper 
detergents 


how to pipe sewage 

through a plant 

® how to use liquid chlo- 
rine 

® how to handle solid 

wastes 


® how to dispose of, or 
utilize waste, etc. 
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useful techniques and methods that can be put to 
material for those engaged in the storage, trans- 
work at once. Equipment for, and procedures of, 
plant inspection are clearly described, together 
with a checklist of important points to examine. 
Here, too, are practical suggestions for plant 
housekeeping—simple, common-sense methods for 
maintaining a sanitary, orderly-looking plant. 


Ways of controlling rodent and insect pests are 
treated with unusual thoroughness. The detailed 
pictures, and facts on life-cycles and habits enable 
you to institute an effective and scientific overall 
plan for extermination and control. 


how to provide the sanitary facilities for feeding 
and housing of employees. 


Other helpful material includes a discussion of 
chlorination techniques, a non-technical coverage 
of waste treatment and disposal, and a compilation 
of laboratory aids—sampling procedures, chemical 
tests, and ways of detecting hidden infestations. 


In all, this is a practical guide to help you 
install a money-saving, quality-building sanitation 
program and overcome a variety of sanitation 
problems. 


PRICE $5.00 Remittance with order 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif. Ail Green, Fey., No. 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 2............3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2.... 75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2... 1.40 

Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, Pice......... 1.80 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MAaryLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
Nortuwest (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.70 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308..........1.45 
TEXAS 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 146............ 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
‘Tri States, 
BEETS 
N. Y.. Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. -77% 
1.20 
No. 2 hy 
No. 10 6.00-6.2 
Cut, Fey., No. 308........... 
...Nom., 
18 ....Nom. 
Whole, 22070 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 303............ 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, Mo. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct....... 1.15 
12/15 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............1.80 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, No. 3038......Nom. 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.. 
No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced. 
No. 303 1.15 
5.50 
Calif., BOB 1.17% 
CORN— 
Easr 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. $03..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 10.00 
ANY 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
20 


MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., 1.00-1.05 
5021.55 
1.65 5 

0. 

No. 10 
Std., No. 303 . 


10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. lv 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 303..........00.. 1.70 
PEAS 


MarYLAND ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 103........1.2521.35 

Std., 4 sv., No. 3038.. 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 308......1.35 


7.50 
NorrHWEST SWEE: 
1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.0715 
No. 3038 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 3803 1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 told 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1.90-2.00 
12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 No. 1.621% 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303................1.30 
Nom. 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303. 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 308 45 
Ex, Std, 2 Me. BOB 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......cc0c0000008 1.35 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.42% 
6.00 
Utah, Fey., No. 2% 1.85 
1.27% 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
1.30-1.35 
No, 2 -1.40-1.45 
No. 214 -1.90-1.95 
No. 10 
Ozark, Fey 
No. 2 
No. 2! 
No. 10 
Fey 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 21 50 
4.75-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Md., No. 2%, Fey., Sy. 3.25 
No. 10 12.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Md., Ma: BOB. 1.50-1.40 
No. 214 2.25 
8.00-8.75 
Std., No. 1 . 1.00-1.05 
1.20-1.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Stewed Tomatoes, No. 1.75 
New York, Pey., No. 2.30 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
Iey., No. 2 2.10 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2. 1.65 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif... Foy., S.P.. Mo. 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Btd., Ma. 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No, 10 ead 
Calif. Fey., 1.52% 
No, 10 9.00 
LOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Cant. Fey... 206, Bo. 1.35 
No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


1.80 
No, 2 1.85-1.90 
9.00-9.50 

Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 

Choice, No. 303 1.45 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2..........3.40-3.45 

Choice, No, 0028.10 
No. 10 11.25 

Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 


No. 10, S.P. Pie 10.25 


ley., Wh Peeled, No. 

Choice 2.97% 

HERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.10-2.20 

No. 10 11.00 
— 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3. 70-3. 75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL 
1 OF BOB 2.121% 
No. 24% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 Nom, 
Choice No. 1 2007 
3.10-3.20 

PEACHES 
No. 10 10,50 
No. 10 9.75 


No. 10 S.P. Pie 
N.W. Fcey., Elbertas, 


No. 2% : 25-3.50 
Cholce, NO. 2.70-2.80 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 1 and 95-2,00 
No. 10 1.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2%............3.45-3.60 
Std., No. 214. : 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.98 
No. 10 9.60 
2.50 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Sed... Half Ne. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50-4,80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.00-1.02% 
46 oz, 2.05-2.25 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2............. 112% 
46 oz. 
No. 10 a 
TOMATO 


4.50)- 160 


No. 10 


FISH 
SALMON—Per CASE 


Alaska, Red, No. I1T........ 
17.50-1 8,50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........20.00-2 1.00 
11.00-1 2.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 16.00-1 6.50 
8.50-9.00 


SARDINES—Prr Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless............6.75-7.50 

Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 


TUNA—PErR Caspr 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-16.00 
Fey., Ligtht Meat, 75-15.25 
Chunls and Flakes........ 12.00-13.50 
Grated 9.60 
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1.40-1.45 
> 
: 
4 
Ind., Fey., No. 20-125 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2% 
be 
je 


